MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

becomes a danger to the poultry yard. No doubt, the
beautiful coloured plate of a bateleur attacking a jackal in
Sir Harry Johnston's Uganda is either a libel or the portrait
of an exceptionally enterprising individual.

At the foot of the range, Mposa's village straggles along,
with interruptions, for nearly two miles.

As is the case in all Yao villages, each hut, in size like a
small cottage at home, stands in its own grounds, some-
times with a small patch of maize attached to it. Where
there is no garden, the whole place is kept free of vegetation
and well swept; this gives to the village a singularly clean
aspect. Here and there a very large tree stands by itself in
grounds equally well swept, affording shade for palavers and
shelter to the chattering carrion-crows. Lots of wagtails fly
unmolested between the houses, although it is a favourite
pastime of the boys to hide in the high grass with a long rod,
and kill small birds, when they balance in the reeds, by hit-
ting them with it. Wagtails, however, are fetish, and never
touched. The Yao have given them the pretty appellation,
'doves of God.' Children, goats, chickens, and dogs run
about; the grown-up men, when not at work, either sit
before the chief's house, or play cards in front of their own.
The women, never idle, are occupied in various household
tasks.

On nearly all the roofs, fish from the lake, extended in
rows, are drying in the sun, in a buzz of metallic flies. One
kind offish only is caught at the present season, a siluroid in
two or three sizes. The small ones, bent round in a circle,
are stuck on rods in rows; the larger ones are cut into two
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